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PREFACE. 



The accompanying illustrations, with their descriptions, have been taken 

from the ancient Chinese work, entitled T |B n |§| Po-'koo-too, which 
extends to sixteen large Chinese volumes, containing several hundred 
plates of Vases, Jugs, Bottles, Mirrors, &c., of the Shang, Chow, and Han 
Dynasties, comprehending a period of about 1784 years B.C. The com. 
pilers of this work were doubtless at considerable trouble and expense ; 
ibr they state that they had examined most of the vessels described in 
the work, themselves, and that such as did not come under their notice, 
were copied from works of unquestionable authority. 

The plan observed in the original work is, to place all the Vases as a 
dass, in the order of the Dynasties ; having finished that class of illus- 
trations, they recommence and describe the drinking and other sacred 
vessels of the SJiang Dynasty, instead of placing, as it were at one view, all 
the rare articles of the Shang Dynasty, then those of the ChoWy followed 
by those of the Han Dynasty. 

The Po-koo-ioo is illustrated with about 900 plates. Of the vessels of the 
Shang Dynasty, there are 26 illustrations of those denominated Ting, vases, 
with which this work commences ; 14 denominated Tsun, wine jugs ; 7 £, 
a large cup or small basin ; 15 Yew, a jug for fragrant wine, with a handle 
that extends over its mouth ; 3 Hoo, a tea-pot, also a bottle for wine ; 35 
Tse6, a wine-vessel with three legs, and a long lip ; 14 Tung, an elegant 
tall slender vessel with a wide mouth: these make 114 illustrations. The 
vessels of the Chow Dynasty, although named as those of the Shang, difier 
materially in their shape and design of chasing, so as to form a different 
class, which frequently have long inscriptions. Of this period, there are 50 
vessels denominated Ting ; 19 Tsun ; 18 E ; 23 Yew ; 8 Luy ; 1 Ping ; 16 
Hoo, a tea-pot; 15 Tow, a wine-cup made of precious stone; and 14 
Tang, making 164, with others, probably made of porcelain, elaborately 
covered with devices, well suited ibr containing the sticks of incense which 



are daily lighted, or for coDtaining a bouquet of flowers for the Boudoir, 
that cannot easily be deiuiribed. The handles of sacred vessels are oma* 
mented with what may be termed the Ii/tix lieod, ttnd not unfreqnently 
with only the ff/ea, admonitory of reverence in their use, and may be to 
the Chinese what we understand by the oZf-seeing eye. It appears very 
remarkable, that of the 900 illustrations of vessels, no small portion of them 
intended expressly for the use of ihe altar, there is not found one vessel 
that has a repreientation which permnaCes a God, although a state religion, 
the worshipping of the Great Powers of Heaven and Earth, existed at this 
time, with much superstition among the lower classes of the people. Can 
it be inferred that the first settlers in China, and for centuries after, re- 
taioed an imperfect knowledge of the Divine law: "Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above?" Exodus xx. i. 

Although the Chinese have not bad a national institution where ancient 
relics might be deposited, their history clearly proves, that under every 
Dynasty there have been persona of eminence who have collected, at 
considerable expense, objects of interest for their rarity or value, 
CoNFUOics, in his Chan-Uew, or History of the Kingdom of Loo (B.C. 
314S to 175S), mentions that the Minister Lih-tszb, on the founder of 
the liea Dynasty possessing himself of the empire, made great exertions 
to obtain whatever was rare and valuable for its antiquity. It is also 
recorded of the ambitious Minister Tdbq-ohS (A.D. 200), that, on his 
being appointed goremor of the new city Mei-too, he sent persons in 
various directions throughout the empire, regardless of the expense, to pro- 
cure ancient Vases, and whatever was esteemed rare and curious : the bistO' 
nan states that he procured many vases and other scarce articles that were 
deemed highly valuable. Besides these names, honourable mention is made 
of a goodly number of virtuosi under each Dynasty, who have rendered 
considerable service in acquiring as well as in aiding to explain the inscrip- 
tions on the various vessels. Approaching our own times, it is well known 
that YuBN-iftiBM, the late Viceroy of Cautoi (1820), had collected an ex- 
tensive museum of whatever was considered interesting j but his attention 
was more particularly directed to commemorative as well as ancient in- 
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Bcriptions, especially those on bells and coins. In a work which he pub- 
lished a few years before his death, he not only gives foe-similes of these 
iiucriptiong, however injured by time, but in majiy instances supplied the 
defective characters, which shows that the modem and original sif^ifica- 
tions of the same character are frequently very dissimilar. However much 
Chinese antiquaries may be indebted to the industry of Yden-tcbk, 
whicli was doubtless great, as well as to the compilers of the Po-koo-too, 
they are probably more indebted to the violent acts of various despots, 
who, in disturbing the dead, discovered many vosea that have been handed 
down, than to the mere collectiug efforts of the literati. 

The tyrant TsiN-CHB Hwano-tb, who built the great wall of China, 
intent on establishing a new era, and unwilling that his government should 
be lettered by ancient usages, ordered that all memorials of antiquity 
should be destroyed, and that all documents and books should be eon- 
signed to the flomea. The literati who pertinaciously adhered to former 
usages, were either imprisoned or buried alive ; then it was that the 
sacred vases of the Hea, Sham/, end Chow Dynasties, which had been 
transmitted from father to son, with ancient works and records of 
every description, were concealed by those who set a value on them, 
until after the death of the tyrant, when they were brought forth, or dug 
up, and highly esteemed. In the early periods of Chinese history, a custom 
seems to have prevailed of interring with the dead honorary vases, which 
reiHised with them for ages ; butduring the civil wars, more particularly 
that about A.D. 200, the graves of the ancient monarchs and eminent 
statesmen were dug up, and their ashes dispersed ; then were many of these 
ancient relics discovered, and a new order of things having been estab- 
lished, they have been preserved to the present jieriod. Regarding them 
merely on account of their great antiquity, therefore, (above 3600 years !) 
independently of their symmetry and style of ornament, they cannot fail 
to be interesting to all who attach a value to what is ancient ; while their 
inscriptions CBtablish, unquestionably, the fact, that the present Chinese 
written character is derived from hieroglyphical representations. 

The Preface to the Fu-lioo-loo commenees by ascribing the origin of all 
inventions to FiSa-BB, who, it is said, on looking up at the heavens, and 



inyeatigating the eartli, became fully acquainted with the aetire and 
passive principles in nature, which enabled hira to account for all the trans- 
mutations that take place. The active principle he named Yaiig, "the 



male energy ; " the other, Yin, 
his day, as well as by modem wr 
Whatever is superior or perfect, 
Yang ) and what is imperfect or 
Thus things that are circular, o: 



" the female energy," These terms, in 
iters, have been applied to every thing. 
as the sun, or flrmament, is considered 
inferior, as the moon, or earth, is Yin. 
r oval, are denominated Yang ; and thou 
that are square, Yin. Bearing these remarks in the mind will assist in 
understanding some of the vessels, whether considered us au})erior or inferior. 

The vases with three feet have an allusion, it is «aid, to the ; y^ 

TTiree htni}, or three stars, which are supposed to preside over the Prince, 
Ministers, aiid the People ; those with four feet are in honour of the Sze 
fao pQ ^ or four higher civU officers. The device called ^ ^^ 
Haou-teen, on the vases, is intended to be admonitory agaiust inor- 
dinate feasting at the annual sacrifices. The vases, ka., which are em- 
bellished with ^ . ^p Y-an-luy, "clouds and thunder," are supposed 
to have been originally given by the prince in eonseqaence of agri- 
cultural merit; and in the same way, vases having the charectere ijp, 
JV«c, "ox," "^.Yang, "sheep," or ^^ She, "hog," were given to 
persons who devoted their attention to rearing these animals. Thus, says 
the author, we discover that vases, &c., were anciently conferred as marks of 
honour by the prince and other illustrious personages, for services rendered 
to the state, and were preserved by the families thus distinguished, that the 
record of their particular excellences might be transmitted to posterity. 

The larger vases were denominated ^^ Nae; circular vases, [Jtl Tsae. 
Those designated ]Jiffl.S/iin, "sacred," and ^^ Paou," "precious," were 
greatly esteemed. The vases given to the literati, it is said, were made 
of iron ; those given to the principal ministers of state, of fine copper; 
those given to the nobles, as well as those used by the emperors, were made 
of gold : their usage was indispensable when worshipping their ancestors. 
The custom in those remote times was, for the Emperor, when worship- 
ping, to use nine vessels ; a noble, seven ; a minister of state, five ; and a 
literary person, three. In later periods, inferior vases have been made. 



and Knt by the emperor to oSending ministers, whose crimes were not consi- 
dered as meriting death. On theae, the character J^ Keen, " rectitude," 
was inscribed, to remind such persons how deficient they were in that noble 
quality. 

In allusion to the worship which prevailed during the ffea, Shang, and 
Chow Dynasties, but more especially during the Shang Dynasty, it is said, 
then were the gods revered, and that it was then the prevailing custom for 
every person to present offerings to them, which is assigned aa a reason 
why BO many vases have the character -i. Taze, " son," inscribed on them. 
The same writer remarks, "If children are instructed in the rites of making 
offerings to the gods (i.e. taught to worship the gods), it is apparent, that as 
they grow up these things wiU engross their whole minds. The early 
Sovereigns attended to these matters ; and, when every person acta thus, will 
it not be an age of honouring the gods ? " — or an age of moral excellence. 

The last volume of the PS-koo-too, with other antiquities, contains plates 
of ancient mirrors, made of various metals, highly polished. Some of these 
mirrors have inscriptions on the reverse side; others have flowers and 
ominous animals depicted on them ; and several have Fih-ke's Pa-hwa, or 
cycle, and twelve animals, answering to our signs of the zodiac ; but, while 
they confine themselves to that number, the animals are not the same on 

The very early history of every nation must necessarily bo obscure. It 
is thus with Chinese History, But when we consider the very early 
period to which it goes hack, it is somewhat surprising to find such 
ample records aa her history affords. This in some measure may be easily 
accounted for. China has not, like many nations on rising into notice, un- 
dergone those barbarous wars, which, while they depopulate the kingdom, 
obliterate almost every advance of the human mind. Her early wars 
were not foreign, but internal; consequently they were against the then 
constitution, or against the rulers, not against the constitution as laid down 
by FBh-he, who must lie considered the founder of tlie Chinese Empire, and 
who lived about 3300 B.C. All accounts prior to F6h-he are considered 
fabulous, and it is from his reign that the celebrated historian Choo- 
foo-tszo commenced his history, which is considered authentic. 
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When the present work was ooiameaced, it was the Translator's inten- 
tion to have given designs of Vases of eacb of Ote Dynasties, which would 
have marked the taste and style of each age ; and aUo to have traced 
the improrements in the written character during the same periods ; 
showing, in many instances, the alterations it underwent, both in form and 
meaning ; a work tliat would have been highly interesting, in a literary 
point of view. But having achieved the object for which he was sent to 
China by the Honorable East India Company, the Printing of the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, he was necessitated to terminate hi» 
researches, which he was unable to resume in this country from the want 
of the assistance of educated natives. 

The Vases are placed as they occur in the PB-hao-too. In a work of this 
nature, considerable repetition is to be expected ; nor are we to be nir- 
prised that different opinions should exist among the Chinese es to the 
ancient signiliuatiou of some of the characlers, or as to the dale asaigued to 
the several vases, &c. ; but, on the contrary, we shall admire the diligence and 
learning often displayed by the Commentators, who were not stimulated by 
foreign rivalry and influence. The Translator has endeavoured to ^ve a 
faithful version of the work he has selected j and if it shall be found that, 
afler having concentrated a few scattered rays with much toil and expense, 
he has throrfn them to some advantage on the dark part of the history of 
China, he feels assured that no retd lover of literature will consider his 
time as having been unprofitably spent. 

The Engravings which illustrate this little volume were engraved, or 
rather out, expressly for the translator, by A'LAB, a native of Canton, after 
the manner that blocks are cut for printing Chinese books ; this is done by 
holding a long sharp-pointed instrument nearly perpendicular in the right 
hand, and drawing its point towards the artist by the forefinger and thumb 
of the left hand, thus effecting their object with considerable speed. As 
several Engravers, fully competent to give an opinion as to the execution of 
the Engravings, from which this work is printed, have not withheld their 
mead of praise, they have been thought worthy of a place in the Guand 
Exhibition op 1851, and are a specimen of what the Chinese can do in 
the art of Wood-engraving, 
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As theie are frequent references to the reigns of tlie Ancient Monarchs 
in the course of this work, especially to those of the Shang Dynasty, the 
following concise table may be of assistance to the reader who may be dis- 
posed to trace their date. 

Fuh-he, Shin-nung, and Hwang-te, are spoken of as the Dynasty of the 
Thr^e Sovereigns, whose united reigns extend from 3300 to 2622, or 678 

years. This Dynasty was succeeded by the Woo-te, or Five Sovereigns, who 

were called Shoau-haou, Chuen-kiih, Te-kwuh, Tang-te-yaou, and Yu-te- 

chun, who reigned from 2538 to 2069, B.C., a period of 369 years. This was 

followed by the Hea Dynasty, which consisted of 17 Sovereigns, from 2142 

to 1756 B.C., who reigned 386 years. This dynasty was followed by — 

THE SHANG DYNASTY. 



Reigned ^j^^j 
B.C. 

1743 



jrean. 



1710 
1681 
1656 
1639 
1627 

1552 



Iff '^ Nan-kSng 25 

K Yang-kea 7 

J^ Fwan-k&ig 28 

/J\ ^ Seaou-sin 21 

/J\ ^ Seaou-y!h 28 

^ "J" Woo-ting 59 




jreart, 

tSC ^M ^*"S"*®°g 1^ 

^ ^ Ta«-ke& 83 

^ "J* Yiih-ting 29 

^ H Tae-k&ig 26 

y\\ tp Seaou-ke& 17 

^ P Yung-ke 12 

-^ J^ Tae-mow 76 

^t|l 'T Chung-tuig 13 1539 

^1^ ^ Wae-jin 15 1524 

M !ff I^Ho-tan.ke& ... 9 1615 

fB- Z^ Tso-yih 19 1496 

$fl. ^ Tso-sin 16 1480 

J^ ^ Yiih-k^ 25 1455 

%K T T»<^*™8 ^^ ^^^ jjif sE Chow-wang 32 



B.C. 

1898 

1891 

1863 

1842 

1814 

1255 



1215 
1209 



ifi 15 Tsoo-kSng... 7 4812 

ffl fp Tfloo-k^ 83 

T^ ^9 Lin-sin 6 

H "J" K&ttg-ting 21 1188 

^ ^ Woo-ySh 4 1184 

-j^ 'y Tae-ting 3 

^ / Te-ylh 37 



1181 
1144 
1113 



12, WiiBwiCK Squabb, 
March, 1851. 
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The Clast denominated J^ Titiff. 




Arnaeat Inscription on tha siile of the Vaae. Modem fonn of 

the Characters conlainod ii 
the InBcription. 
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'f said, was mode of inferior gold. It measured, in height 
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seven Chinese inches ; its ears in length, one inch and two- tenths ; in 
width, one inch and four-tenths. Its internal depth was three inches. 
Its circumference at the mouth, was five inches and six-tenths; and, 
round the centre, six inches: it was capable of containing about an 
English pint. It weighed three pounds ten ounces, Chinese weight — 
about four pounds English ; and had the annexed inscription engraved on 
it, which reads thus : ^^ During the 12th month of the year Kang-woo, his 
Majesty, in consequence of meritorious conduct, recorded the Yew^ske 
officer of the fourth rank, (who presided over the Northern Agricultural De- 
partment), and gave him this valuable Vase, to be used when worshipping 
his ancestors.'' The characters by the side of the ancient inscription, are 
the modem forms ; and, as one of the ancient characters is not understood, 
a circle is placed in its stead. 

By its being denominated a O^ 7 Fao-yih Vase, it is presumed to 

be as ancient as the Shang Dynasty ; for the character f Yih, formed 

part of the names of several emperors of that period, as Ind f Tsoo- 
yIb, who was considered a good sovereign, and whose reign closed about 
1496 years before the Christian era ; A^ f Sbaou-yKh, whose reign 

closed 1314 years B.C. ; and ^r 7^ Woo-yih, who reigned 1184 years 
B.C. This monarch caused idols to be made, which he called celestial gods, 
and appointed persons to give them motion ; he was killed while hunting, 
as they say, by the force of thunder. He was a great tyrant ; and those 
who displeased him were instantly put to death on the plea that the gods 
were offended with them. He caused the blood of some of his victims to 
be put into leathern bags, at which he threw darts for amusement. His 
successor HqT J Tab-ting, who reigned 1181 years B.C., had a son 
named Yin, who succeeded to the throne. On the Duke of Chow being 
successful against the Choo-hoo-e'too foreigners, it is stated, that this prince 
conferred on him several high titles, and presented him with a Vase for 
fragrant wine, to be used when sacrificing. But as this Vase has the in- 
scription Foo-yth, the compilers state that it' is doubtful by what Emperor 
it was given. 
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This Vase meunred in height, five Chinese inches and two-tenths ; its ears, 
one inch in hei^rhl, and one inch and two-tenths in breadth; its internal 
depth three inches and two-tentht. At the mouth, five inches and two- 
tenths,' It contained an English pint, and weighed nearly three pounds. 
The inscription, written in modern characters, is S3 -y^ Kew-foo. It 
is not known with certainty to whom diis Vase refers ; but as there is a jug 
of this Uyitasty for offering wine in, given by 'jl ffl | Tboo-tiko, who 
reigned 1423 years B.C., bearing the same inscription, this is abo supposed 
to have been given by him. The ears, and the lower parte of the vaae, as 
well as ita legs, are plain, which is considered to add to its chasteness. 
The relief work is denominated B ^^T ^^ ^^ Xi^-wan ITaou- 
tien. The first two characters may imply the " silken threads of thunder ; " 
the last two, "voracions eating" or feeding, as of a tiger; which device 
was intended, doubtless, to convey to the mind of the' worshippers the 
necessi^ fiir reverence and abetinenee, leat calamity befal them while 
vonhipping in the temple of their ancestors. This Vase, say the compilers 
of the PS-lu>0'too, from its great ^^, has become white, which is con- 
aideied another reuon for condnding it to belong to the Shattg BynBsty. 
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This beautiful vase measured in height, four Chinese inches and six- 
tenths : its ears, one inch in height, and one inch one-tenth in hrendth. lU 
internal depth was two inches and eight-tenths. Its circumference at the 
mouth, three inches and eight-tenths, and round the centre five inches and 
two-tenths. It contained ahout an Engliith half-pint, and weighed nearly 
two pounds. The inscription is the ancient form of -4- Tsze, "a son." 
One authority affirms, that Tsze was a surname during the Shang Dynasty, 
hence often found on Vases of this period. Another states, that it im- 
plied that the Vase was to be handed down from " son to son, and from 
grandson to grandson." Though its exact age is not known, it is concluded, 
from the form of the engraved chomoter, to be anterior to the Choio 
Dynasty, which commenced 1105 years B.C. The Luy-wdn Haou-teen orna- 
ment, or Egyptian scroll, as it is termed by Europeans, with the admonition 
"against eating I« excess," (see preceding Vase) is carried roond only 
two-thirds of the Vase, leaving a third for the inscription. This Vase is 
more rich in relief than any other of this Dynasty. 
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Tbig Vbm wu made of gold : it measured in height, five Chinese iiicfaei 
Mid Bix-lentbs : its eari, one inch in height, and one inch and two-tenthti 
in breadth: its internal depth, three inches and fire-tenths: its circum- 
ference at the month/five inches and three-ten tha ; rouud the centre, five 
inches and eight- tenths. It weighed two Chinese pounds and thirteen 
ounces. The inscription is an ancient fbnn of Hg- Kang ; which the 
writer Hed-crin tays, refers to the period of Autumn, when vegetation 
has arrived at maturity. The character Kang, repeated, ancientli/ implied 
" mature," and is an astronomical character. 

During the J7«a Dynasty, there were three emperors named Kino. The 
first was named "jC Tgt Ta-kamo, whose reign dosed about 2104 
years B.C. During the Shang Dynasty there were four sovereigns named 
Kamo; the first spoken of is y^ W- Tab-kJko, a powerful prince, who 
reigned 1666 years B.C. ; a ^& T|t Pw4K-KinG, who reigned about 
1368 years B.C. ; a j|[g^ ^ Tboo-kXho, who reigned about 124B years 
B.C ; and HF "T" Kawg-tibb, who reigned 1188 years B.C. The 
learned acknowledge their inability to determine to which of the emperors 
this Vaw may be referred. It had litlle or no ornament, and was admired 
for its chastenesB of design. 
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A golden Vase, that meanired seven Chinese inches and eight- tenths 
in height: its ears, one inch in height, and one inch and eight-tenths in 
breadth: ita internal depth, four inches and nine-tenths: its circumference 
at the mouth, seven inches and six-tenths ; round the middle, eight inches 
and two-tenths. It contained about one qanrt. It weighed nine Cliinese 
pounds and twelve onnces, and had the ancient form of ^A- Kwei en- 
graved on it, which ie another of the Bstronoinical characters. When that 
part of the heavens which Kwei describes approaches the -I-| C?iow di- 
vision, the fruits of the earth have arrived at maturity. This, like the 
preceding vase, is eapposed to have been set apart for worshipping at the 
family altars, on account of a plentiful season of the fruits of the earth. 

It is conjectured that it was made for, or by order of, hi/' JJM- Chino- 
TANG, the founder of the Slianff Dynasty, who reigned 1743 years B.C. 
In a work called Taou-Keen-lSh, it is said, tlint one Kung-kb*, during the 
Hea Dynasty, abont 1868 years B.C., sent a person to the Neie-tmo^han, 
" Iron mountain," to cast a sword, on which the character fP Kea was 
struck. As this and the preceding Vase, says another authority, exhibit 



When tbe present work wu coinmeQceil, it wus the Tranalator's inten- 
tion to have given designs of Vases of each of the DynaslieB, which would 
have marked the tast« and style of each age ; and alw to have traced 
the improvementa in tlie written character during the same periods ; 
showing, in many itiBtance?, tlie alterations it underwent, both in form and 
meaning ; a work that would have been highly interesting, in a literary 
point of view. But having achieved the object for which lie was sent to 
China by the Honorable East India Company, the Printing of the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, he was necessitated to terminate hi» 
researches, which he was unable to resume in this country from the want 
of the assistance of educated natives. 

The Vases are placed as they occur in the PS-koo-too. In a work of iliis 
nature, considerable repetition is to be expected ; nor are we to be sur- 
prised that different opinions should exist among the Chinese as to the 
ancient signification of some of the characters, or as to the date assigned to 
the several vasea, &c. ; but, on the contrary, we shnll admire the diligence and 
learning often displayed by the Commentatora, who were not stimulated by 
foreign rivalry and influence. The Translator has endeavoured to give a 
iaithful version of the work he has selected ; and if it shall be found that, 
after having concentrated a tew scattered rays with much toil and expense, 
he has throrfn them to some advantage on the dark jiart of the hbtory of 
China, he feels assured that no real lover of literature will consider his 
time as having been unprofttably S|ient. 

The Engravings which illustrate this little volume were engraved, or 
rather cut, expressly for the translator, by A-lab, anativeof Canton, after 
the manner that blocks are cut for printing Chinese books ; this is done by 
holding a long sharp-poiuted instrument nearly perjvendicular in the right 
hand, and drawing its point towards the artist by the forefinger and thumb 
of the left hand, thus effecting their object with considerable speed. As 
several Engravers, fully comiieteni to give an opinion as to the execution of 
the Engravings, from which this work is printed, have not withheld their 
mead of praise, they have been thought worthy of a place in the Ghand 
ExBiBiTioN OF 1851, and are a Rpecimen of what the Chinese can do in 
the art of Wood-engraving. 




PREFACE. 



As thefe are frequent references to the reigns of the Ancient Monarchs 
in the course of this work, especially to those of the Shang Dynasty, the 
following concise table may be of assistance to the reader who may be dis- 
posed to trace their date. 

Fuh-he, Shin-nung, and Hwang-te/are spoken of as the Dynasty of the 
Thr^ Sovereigns^ whose united reigns extend from 3300 to 2622, or 678 

years. This Dynasty was succeeded by the Woo-te, or Five SavereignSy who 

were called Shoau-haou, Chuen-ktih, Te-kwuh, Tang-te-yaou, and Yu-te- 

chun, who reigned from 2538 to 2069, B.C., a period of 369 years. This was 

followed by the Hea Dynasty, which consisted of 17 Sovereigns, from 2142 

to 1766 B.C., who reigned 386 years. This dynasty was followed by — 
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B.C. 

1743 



yean. 

iSt ^M ^"™g"*®°s ^^ 

^ ^ Tae-ke& 83 

^ X Yiih-ting 29 

)^ H Ta«.k&ig 25 

/J\ fp Seaou-keS 17 

^ P Yung-ke 12 

^ jj|/ Tae-mow 75 

'ftb "T* Ghimg-ting 13 

^h i ^*®"i"^ ^^ 

M !t ^Ho-tan-ke& ... 9 

tk 'L Tso-y^ 19 

5§, ^ Tso-sin 16 

^ ^ Yuh-k^ 25 1455 

l3 T Tsoo-thig 32 1423 



1710 
1681 
1656 
1639 
1627 

1552 
1539 
1524 
1515 
1496 
1480 



Reigned 
yeen. 





1?f ^^ Nan-kSng 25 

K Yang-keH 7 

j^ Pwan-k&ig 28 

/|\ ^ Seaou-sin 21 

/J\ ^ Seaou-yih 28 

■J^ Woo-ting 59 

B£ Tsoo-kSng... 7 

fS fp TBOo-ke& 33 

1^ -r^ Lin-sin 6 

J^ "J" KSng-ting 

^ £, Woo-yai 

-4^ "^p Tae-ting 3 

^ /^ Te-ylh 

Af* 2^ CShow-wang .... 




21 

4 



37 
32 



Reign 

cloeed* 

B.C. 

1898 

1891 

1363 

1342 

1314 

1255 

4812 

1215 

1209 

1188 
1184 
1181 
1144 
1113 



12, Waewick Squase, 
Maurch^ 1851. 
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This beoutifnl Va«e measured in height, five Chinese inches and nine- 
tenths; its ears one inch and two-tenths, and in breadth one inch; 
its internal depth, three inches and two-tenths. In front at the top, it 
measured five Jnchea and one-tenth ; in breadth, three inches and nine- 
tentlis ; at the bottom in front, five inches ; in depth, three inches and 
eight-tenths. It was capable of contabing abont an English pint. It 
weighed four Chinese pounds and twelve ounces. It had fbnr feet, with 
the above inscription. The characters within the square, at the top of the 
inscription, are .^3 ^P Cbtum-foo, supposed to be the name of a person ; 
bnt, as it is not finind In standard works, it is not known to whom it allndes. 
The other chanctes ugnify the day and month when made. The last 
character bnt one is not understood. 

There is another Vase, with the same inscription, which is also considered 
to belong to tlie Shang Dynasty. 
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A golden Vaaa that measured di Chinese inches and four-tenths in 
height; its ears one inch and two-tenthfi, and the same in hreadth; its 
internal depth, three inches and three-tenths. In front at top, it mea. 
sured five inches and five-tenths ; in width, four inches and one-tenth. At 
the bottom in front, five inches and six-tenths ; at the hottom in width 
four inches and two-tentha. It contained rather more than an English 
qnart. It weighed five Chinese pounds and nine ounces ; and had four 
feet, with the ahove inscription. The square is the characler cp A, having 
a dragon within. Below it are the two' characters ''yt^ 1 Fao'iimj. 

The Pd-koo-loo says, that tip should here be understood to mean a 
bouse, temple, or a niche for an idol ; and that Footing was a general term 
for Vases of the Shany Dynasty. The Taeih-koo-cltae ^§ i^ ^. by 
YrBH-YtiBB, the late Viceroy of Canton, a learned work on ancient in- 
scriptions, says, that this Vase is now in the possession of Wano-bhr, at 
Han-ehojc, in Keang-nan ; and tliat there are a great many Vases extant 
with the inacriptxon H Jj A, From tlie Sung Dynasty, and downwards, 
it has been generally supposed, that Hb was anciently i 
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r temples. Tbbks-hebn-ohb say», that ?S is tl 
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ent form of 



writing fKfy Fuh, " to embroider." The Viceroy considers OOrQ Fuk and 
||g£ Fmi, tbe snme, signifying "to embroider crowns;" but that when 
anything denominHted s&C FuA was embroidered, it reaembled -^- Foo, 
*' a battle-axe ; " and that d b is formed of two tj Kungs, placed back 
to back, and should be written C p , which is an example of that clara of 
characters denominated '"ffi*- ^^ Hwiaj-e. ilii-iji^ .'>nus iH|ires^ th'.-ir im- 
port- Hence all Vaaea that contain tlie above character, shonld be nnder. 
stood as having been given in consequence of military fame, wliich the two 
FJ Kung, "bows" are thought happily to express. The same remark 
applies tllso to the grasping of a bow or spear ; or any missile weapon, de- 
picted on a Vase. A tiger indicates fiereeness. Sis Vases of the Chow 
Dynasty have been obtained with tigers engraved on them. 




Tlds Vessel in height measured seven Chinese inches ; its ears one inch 
and five tenths, and one inch and three-lenths in breadth. Its internal depth, 
three inches and two-tenths. At the moulh it measured in length five 
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inches and one-teoth ; in breadth, three innheB and eight-tenthe. At the 
centre it meuaured five inches and two-tenths ; in depth, four inches and 
nine'tenths. It neighed four Chinese pounds and nne ounce, having 
four feet, with an inscription of eleven characters. The first ciiaracter 
contains tlie name ^ ^. Chaou-foo, and is Ibllowed by '^ Shlh, 



" a house," 
temple." 1 
family, whi 



which 



iderstood in the sense of IgP Maou, ■ 
nee it is inferred that this was a vessel used hy tile Chaou 
worshipping in the teni]de of their ai 





-=r 



ve Chinese inches and seven-tenths ; 

ne inch end tlirec-tenths in breadth ; 

circumferenue at the top, five inches ; 

,wo-tenths. It weighed three Chinese 
x; and had three feet. The inscription consisted of 
three characters ; one of which represents the growth of grain, with the 
characters ''jO I — Foo-he. This inscription is not thought to be very 
perspicnous, thougli there might have been an assignable reason for it. 
The inscription, however, is deemed Buflleiently conclusive to warrant ill 
being assigned to the Shang Dynasty. The compilers of the Po-koo-too 
possessed a wine cup, on which is engraved a figure holding a lance, which 



Tliis Vase measured in height, i 
its ears, one inch and one-tenth ; i 
its Internal depth, three inches: its 
round the centre, five inches and 
pounds and c 
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ia also supposed to belong to the Skanff Dynasty. The ears, rim, and feet 
of this Vase are plain ; while two-thirds of the body is ornamented with 
the Haou-t'een and Zaof-wan style of relief. 




This Vase measured in height five Chinese inches and one-tenth ; its 
ears, one inch and two-tenths ; and in width, one inch and four-tsnths ; 
its interoal depth, three inches and three-tenths : tta circnmference at 
the month, five inches ; round the centre, five inches and five-tenths. 
It contained about a pint, and weighed two Chinese pounds and tax 
ounces. It had three feet, with an inscription of a youth grasping a 
weapon, with the characters ■'^^ p Foo-ke. OfthethreeDynastiesHea, 
Shang, and Chow, Shang, it is eaid, was the period when the deities were 
mostly revered ; and when sacrificing, profound reverence was observed. 
The above hieroglyphical form of the character was not then exclusively 
confined to tripoils, such as we have been describing, but was found on 
vesseJa for containing fragrant wines. All inscriptions in which -i- Ttxe 
is combined, imply the exertions of the utmost effort to discharge the duties 
of the situation that a person filled. During the reigns of tbe early sove- 
reigns, it is stated, on state occasions, that sons, when waiting on their 
parents at meals, were required to take the ^fe* Bvxin, " ornamented 
knife," and carve and hand round to their sires. At each period in life 
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they were taught particular ceremonies. At a certain age, and on cpecial 
occoaions, the youths on entering the presence of their parenta, were re- 
quired to hold B. kind of spear or battle-axe ; and, when nble to attend to 
agriculture, they hore before them the ploughshare. Such conduct, it is 
observed, wus considered the height of filial respect. It is added, ' If thus 
respectful to parents, how much more did it become them to be so when 
worshipping the gods.' 

It is supposed thaf^ ^Foo-Ae alludes to SE f-* Youno-kb, 
who reigned about l(Jii7 B.C. It was his custom to Bscritice three times a 
year. In consequence of the nobles refusing to repair to his court, he re- 
signed the throne, and his brother "rr" TTT' Tas-mow, who aucceeded 
him, is supposed to have made use of this Vase when worshipping in the 
temple of his ancestors. It is recorded of Tab-mow, that he was a virtuous 
sovereign ; and that in his government he imitated the ancient worthies 
F6h-he, Shin-nung, and Hwang-te, — having nourished his people, he was 
revered by ali the nobles of the surrounding states or principalities ; and 
o fewer than seventy-six attended at bis court. 



XII. 




nches and nine-tenths: its 
and one inch and five-tenths 
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broad. Its iateniitl depth vaa three inches and fonr-teDths, Ita drcnnu 
^brence at the mouth, four inchea and eight-tenths ; rotmd the centre, fire 
inches and six-tenths. It wdgbed five Chinese pounds and two ounces. 

The inscription consists of an upright iance, with the characters A^^ 
^Sp Foo-kwei. It is conjeutnred that ttiis Vase, with others, having si- 
milar inscriptions, had reference to the sports of the field, which are here 
termed "manly exercise." There is also a bottle, with an inscription of a 
lance or spear ; a tripod, with a lance laid dit^nally ; and a particular 
kind of wine-cup, having a lance depicted on it, which vessels are all de- 
nominated Foo-hoei. 



XIII. 




■■■I 



This Vaae measured b height, nine Chinese inches and six-tenths; its 
ears two inches in height, and one inch and six-tenths in hreadth. Its 
internal depth, six inches and three-tenths. Its circumference at the 
mouth, eight inches and six<tenths; round the centre, eight inches and 
seven-tenths. It weighed fourteen Chinese pounds and two ounces. It 
had three feet ; and the inscription is a hieroglyphic representation of a 
scorpion. As the character difers from the common seal form, it is con- 
cluded to be on ancient Vase. The sting of a scorpion, however small, is 
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considered very venomous, and is what the good man carefully avoids ; 
lience the propriety of engraving it on a Vase. By woiae it ia tbouglit to 
be a person's name; for daring tlie ttirteenth year of Chow-kubg, there 
vras a 2*" ^ Kpwg-chak, and a ^^ Y-^ Mi Kcnq-tsun-cuae, 
and others. Uenceit is presumed that the family name of CAof must have 
existed under the Shang Dynaety. 




This Vane measared in heiglit, six Chinese inches and one-tenth ; its 
ears were one inch in height, and in breadth one inch and two-tenth*. Its 
internal depth, three inches and siK-tenths. Its circumference at the 
mouth, five inches and three-tenths { round the centre, five inches and six- 
tenths. It had three legs, and weighed four Chinese pounds and a half. 

Gan-wang-gan, in explanation of the inscription upon this Vase, aay», 
that the ancient form ofPing ^fe "to grasp hold of," is composed of the 
ancient form of '^ " grain," and >? Ycie, " the hand." But he was 
unable to give any meaning to ^^ 'iui Pivg-chttng, the two centre 
eharacterg of the inscription, yoEN-YEEN, thelate viceroy of Canton, who 
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had succeaafully explained many ancient inscriptions, BBye, that the two 
side characlers, which the compilers of the Po-koo-too were unable to de- 
cipher, are IJ Chwang and U Peen; and the bottom character not nol 
Chang, but R Muh, " the eye ; " which, when united, forms the character 
Iffl. Ting, "a vaae," Hence the inscription implies Ping'i Vote, which 
■eenu probable. It is considered a very beButifal vessel. 




Tit^ 



This Vase in height, measured five Chinese inches and eight-tenths ; 
its ears were one inch and one-tenth in height ; in breadth, one inch and 
three-lenths. Its internal depth was three inches and two-tenths. Its 
circumference at top, four inches and nine-tenths; round the centre, five 
inches and two-tenths. It weighed three Chinese pounds and two ounces ; 
and had three feet, with an inscription of eight churaciem, enclosed within 
the character \ | ■^• 

J5 ^^ the highest character, is supposed to be the maker's name. 
That beneath it, on the left, represents an erect standard, indicative of 
power. The third character on the right, is a hieroglyphical representa- 
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tion of two hands, offering or rendering assistance. In three comers of the 
square the character 1 Tingy occurs repeated. -^P ffl Foo-ked, near 
tbe centre, and f Yih, on the left side of the standard. Kwei ?^ oc- 
curs under the first Ting, In this brief inscription there are no fewer 
than four astronomical characters. The character '^^^ Foo^ " fether," 
indicates this Vase to have been sacred to the head of a family, and not 
intended for the use of the sons during the father's life-time. 

The characters which are applied to the nine standards are derived from 
jffj Kcy which is the modern form of the hieroglyphical character for 
standard. The standard of a Choo^how, or Duke, was called jn^ Ke ; a 
Keun-le, or General, yt^ Ke; a Koo-leang, "wB Chen; the higher 
officers of state, jj ffi Yu; those of the secondary rank, who had one or 
more dragons depicted on their standards, i^|/ ChoQu, &c., &c. The 
offering of any thing with both hands indicates veneration for the thing 
offered, or respect for the person to whom it was offered. The She-king 
(Book of Odes, by Confucius) remarks, that '^ all officers when sacrificing 
appear in their state dress ; and that the virtues of the sages in venerating 
t])ijeir a^Qcestors, cannot be excelled.'' 

: The Chinese have ten astronomical characters ; and twelve characters for 
the divisions of the day and night. The inscriptions on Vases, &c., during 
the Shang Dynasty, were brief, the day only being mentioned : but during 
the Chow Dynasty, the hour has been given. In remote antiquity, the days 
were distinguished into ^C H Jow.jihj " soft day," and Hi] M Kang- 
jViy "hard day." Other writers have designated them Yin and Yang, 
" male and female days/' synonymous with lucky and unlucky days. Mar- 
riage sacrifices, and those offered on other domestic occasions, were pre- 
sented on a Jow-j{hy or " soft day ;" those on military, or similar occasions, 
were invariably offered on a Kang-jth, or " hard day." Probably to this 
custom may be traced the present felicitous and infelicitous days,— days 
which are considered proper or improper for marriages, sacrifices, &c. 
This Vase having the character flp Kea, it would be used on a Kang-jthy 
" hard day," consequently on a military occasion. Its workmanship being 
exquisite, it is supposed to have been made during the tranquil period of 
the Shang Dynasty. 



^S/«/\^^^^^^tf^%^A^^^^^^h/\/^^/V\/X/MV« 
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This Vase was five incheB and seven-tenths in height; its ears, one inch 
and seven-tenths ; its cont^uing depth three inches and foiir-t«nths ; and it 
measnred round the centre, five inches and four.tenths. It weighed three 
pounds and nine ounces, and had an inscription of one character, supposed 
to mean a beast of prey. This Vase is considered very aneient and very 
chaste, and is enriched with the Haim-teeji device. The virtuosi of the 
Chow Dynasty, on examining the Vases that had been transmitted, ad- 
mitted that this vessel must have belonged to the Shmtg Dynasty, it is 
here stated, that CoHFUOice, in bis Chun-ttew History, remarks, he 
knew not the origin of the admonition Haoa-teai, " voracious eating," 
and therefore it is presumed that its use mnst have been very ancient. 
The same work narrates, that during the third year of Duke Tsbw-kdho, 
on King Tsun-havr discoursing on Vases, he states, " That the founder 
of the Hea fiuniiy, besides collecting vessels that were rare, on receiving 
tribute in gold from the Prince of Kew-uHb, caused it to be melted 
down, of which Vases were formed ; which Vases were copied by the people 
of Shang, the succeeding Dynasty. 
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This Vase measured five inches and five-tenths in height; its ears one 
inch; its containing depth, tiiree inches and three-tenths; it measured 
round the centre five inches; and weighed three pounds and ten ounces; 
yritb an inscription of three characters, viz. Moon, Fish, and Altar or Stand. 
The andents, it is said, frequently offered sacrifice. When they made 
their offerings to Hetaten, it was oa a round eminence ; when to the Earthf 
it was on a square eminence, remote from the capitol. When ofFerings 
-were presented to the Sun, it was observed in the Royal Palace ; when to 
the Moon, it was in the Ya-ming apartments of the palace (Ya-ming, 
means tplendid niffht) ; and to the Start, in the Yew-yung apartments, so that 
each had a temple or apartment set apart for the offerings, where their aid 
was solicited. The offerings accorded with the particular season of the 
year. Shwo-wIk remark;, tliat in Winter fish was offered to the Moon ; 
but that in Spring, it was necessary to offer the Wei fish, which is not de- 
scribed. He fiirther remarks, that the altar or stand anciently used, was 
of the form of the last character of the inscription. 
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XVIII. 




The size of this Vase is not mentioned. It is remarked, that as many of 
the descendants of Yu (who is said to have carried off the waters of the 
Deluge) were named '\t' Ko, which means a "spear, or lance/' with 
a transverse point, the name during the Shang Dynasty having become 
popular, many persons who had a taste for Vases caused that character 
to be inscribed on them, as well as on bottles, jars, &c. ; the moderns 
therefore feel confident that this Vase must have belonged to the Shang 
Dynasty. The work Tsze-shwo, by Gan-shHi, observes, that -^ Ko, *' a 
spear," and Bjf Keth, " a halberd," were weapons used by the military ; 
and that Ko^ the lesser weapon was depicted on vessels used for eating 
and drinking, to remind persons against danger. The pronoun+tT Woy 
^' I or We," is fonned of Ko, to remind individuals, that he has 
enemies, with whom, if he has not intelligence to compete, he will 
sustain defeat : this is what the ancients wished to guard against ; and is 
another illustration of those characters which from their form express their 
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import, or are aignificaiit cLaracLers, The Vaseisdenaminfitecl ^'^^ ^ 
Foo-hea, which is here said to imply commanding respect for the gods. 




This Vase raeamired in height, six Chinese inches and six-tentha ; ita 
ears were one inch and three-tenths in height, and in breadth one inch 
and foar-tenths. Its internal depth was four inches and four-lentha. \ts 
circumference at the neck, five inclioa and nine-tenths; and round the 
centre, six inches and aeven-tentlis. It weighed four Chinese pounds and 
six ounces. It was chiefly emhelliahed with the Yun-luy, " cloud and thun- 
der device," and had^^ ^^ 7 Ke-Jho-r/ih, inscribed on it; which 
is considered an evident proof that the Voae belonged to the ShaTiff 
Dynasty. 

There ia a Jug, denominated Chaou-KUBo's jug, with the above inscrip- 
tion on it, that has been satislactorily proved to be of the CAuto Dynaaty, 
and was given by one of those sovereigns to Padu-ta, the descendant of 
Ckaod-kunh, whose proper name was 7_ Yik; the word ■'^ Foo, 
which preeedes the name, b here said to be a mere honorary title. On 
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oompaiing the Vase with the Jug, from its form and style of embellishmeDt, 
as well as the antique form of the choroctere on the Vase, the writer en. 
tertuns no doubt of its being a Vase of the Siattg Dynasty. 

£V^^_ is supposed to be the name of a state during this Dynasty ; 
and though the records of the Dynasty do not mention ench a state, yet 
it is 7ery possible that there was a state of that name { for it ia said, that on 
Chibg-taho, the founder of the Dynasty, ascending the throne, 1743 B.C., 
no fewer than three tbmuand nobkt resorted to his court ; many of whom 
presided over petty kingdoms or states I 



XX. 




This Vase measured in height, sii: Chinese inches and nine-tenths ; its 
ears were one inch and sii-tenUis high, and one inch and five-tenths 
broad. Its interior depth was four inches and one-tenth. Ita circum- 
ference at the neck, five inches end eight-tenths ; and round the centre, six 
inches and four-tenths. It weighed tliree Chinese ponnds and six ounces ; 
and had the ancient form of W^ Ting, "a tripod," engraved on it. 
That tins Vase belongs to the Shang Dynasty there can be no doubt, from 
its symmetry, as well aa from the ancient form of the character Ting, 
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In later timet, this chuacter wtu written these several ways, ^^ S. 
Jt B which are esteemed highly hieroglyphical ; while during the Han 
Dynasty, it was written ^^i which is said to be formed &om an enclorare 
and two ban laid across, and x. MSk, the anuent form of wood, rent 
asander for the purpose of fuel, and placed horizontally. This latter cha- 
racter is thought fully to explain the character on the Vaee ; and both are 
greatly admired for Ihdr significant form. This Vase is sapposed to have 
been used on extraordinary occasions ; for all Vases with Ting on them 
were considered Smei-tiTtff, "JumourabU Vaaea,'* 




This Vase measured in height five Chinese inches and eight- tenths ; its 
ears were one inch and five-tenths high, and one inch and three-tenths 
broad. Its interior depth was three inches. Its circomforence at the 
neck, fire inches ; and round the centre, five inches and six-tenthe. It 
weighed two Chinese pounds and fifteen ounces. It bad the character 
^^ Fei engraved on it; written by the modems ^E Fei, On com- 
paring this Vase with those already described, it is said, there can be no 
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doubt, from the relief butthatit isaVaaeoftheSAai^BynBaty. Accord- 
ing to the record 6an-le, there was a pergon named Fsi, master of the 
horse to king Keaod, of the Ckow Dynasty ; but, as he lived nearly two 
hundred yean aiter the close of the hoose of Sktaig, there is no probability 
of its being a Vase belonging to him. But the descendants of Wbi-kuhg, 
who lived abont the time of niB w Tboo-xeI, J21S B.C., were called 
Fei, which family is known to have edited (or five generations ; it is 
therefore presumed to have belonged to one of them, — to which, the writer 
observes, there is some doubt 




WINE VESSELS OF THE SHANG DYNASTY. 

The Clait denominaled M. Tsun. 




This Vessel measured in lieight nine Cbinese inches and two-tenths; 
its containing depth was eight inches j its circumference nt the lop, seven 
inches and eight-tenths ; and at the centre, seven inches and five-tenths. 
It weighed seven Chinese pounds and twelve ounces, and was capable of 
containing three pints. On the back whs engraved the above inscription, 
which is now written IrjS -A^ -2J& Tsunfoo Kwei. The fast cliaracter 
was the name of the father of Ching-tang, the founder of the Shang 
Dynasty, and the vessel is supposed to have been made by order of Crihci- 
TANQ, on possesaing himself of the empire in honour of his ancestors. 
Tsun (a grandson), the fimt character, which was his private name, repre- 
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senta him as grasping a sword in each hand, indicating acquired power ; 
and is considered a very early mode of writing the character. The vemel, 
which is of a quadrangular form, is highly valued for its antiquity, and its 
workmanship is considered rery beautiful. Wfaea sacrifidng, two of these 
vessels were commonly nsed for containing wine. 




This ^ esfiel measured in he^ht, eleven Chinese inches and seven-tenths ; 
its containing depth was eight inches and six-tenths. At the mouth, it 
measured eight inches and three-tenths ; and round the centre, Ibnr 
inches. It weighed eight Chinese ponnds and five ounces. The inscrip- 
tion may be thus translated : "This valnahle Vessel is made in honour of 
the ancestors of Mow." 

There was an Emperor named ~i^ "T^ Tib-how, who reigned 
1662 B.C., who has already been mentioned, and to whom this vessel is 
supposed to refer. By his descendants, who were persons of eminence 
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during nine generations, it was u»e<i wlien worsliippiiig at tlie altars 
raised to him. The compilers of the Po-hoo-too consider it a moat beauti- 
ful and elegantly- executed yesBel, and say, it has excited the admiration of 
all who have seen it, more especially when its great aiitiqiuty isconsidered. 




This Vessel, including its cover, nieBsiireil in height six Chinese inclien 
and two-tentha ; ita containing depth was four inclies and one-tenth. Its 
circumference at the mouth, was three inches and tliree-l^nthn j round the 
centre, three inches and live-tentlis. Its containing capacity was rather 
more than a pint, and it weighed one Cliineae pound and two ounces. 
The inscription contained eight characters, including the one on the cover. 

During the S/iang Dynasty, it was customary for the Chow oiHcer four 
times a-year to sacrilice at the royal altars, and invoke blessings on the 
government and people. On these occasions vessels were set apart, on 
which certain animals were depicted, in accordance with the season of the 
year. The inscription may bg thus rendered : " Crow (the Tae-tze 
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officer) made thin Foo-y(h (aacred vessel)," The lut chBincter is a hien^ 
(^yphical representation of the ffl£ Wei ftnimel, which is Tariooslj da- 
scribed ; one says it is a large animal resemhling a rhinoceros ; another, * 
species of baboon, with a very long tail, with which it is capable of sus- 
pending itself from a tree. The character ^( Woo, on the cover, which 
is now written ^n^ Woo, "Five," is thought to indicate the order in 
which the vessel wasnsed. Wlien the Emperor in person sacrificed, two of 
these vessels were required. The reader will observe that the last chamcter 
differs from theanoient form of Tff Hoo, "a tiger," the tail t»eit^ curved. 




This Vessel measured in height, eight Chinese inclies and five-tenths;, 
its containing depth was seven inches. Its circumference at the month, 
NX inches and eight-tenths ; round tlie centre, three inches and seven- 
tenths. It was capahle of containing abont three English innts, and 
weighed three Chinese pounds. It had the above inscription, which is 
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now written ?5 K^ ~^ -A-jin Sin, "the men of Sin." The last 
character formed part of the name of three Emperors of the Shaag Dynasty, 
vie. ff^ '-^ Tsoo-siN, whose reign closed, U55 B.C. ; ^\ ~¥r Sbaou- 
BiK, 1342, and Jg^ ^" Lin-sin, 1209 B.C., who were not distio- 
gnished by anything remarkable in their conduct or government. How- 
ever, to one of them it ia supposed to have belonged. Several vessels with 
the same inscription have been transmitted to modern times. 

The Chinese speak of their ancient Emperors 33£ Yaou and !^S^ 
Shuk (the former of whom died aboat 2230 years B.C.)i m the most 
celebrated in their history, and as being appointed by Heaven to govern 
the people, who were styled v£^ Te, " Sovereigns," potentates who dis- 
pensed laws according to the principles of Heaven. 

The Sovereigns of the Hea Dynasty, who also cultivated virtue, and 
acted in obedience to Heaven, considering themselves not worthy to use the 
title Te, " Sovereign," changed the imperial designation to -4- Wang, 
"king," which preceded their names, as J- ^H (Tanj Seang, "King 
Seang," whereas the forraec designation followed the name ; intimating 
that they were persons inferior to the Sovereigns Hwano-tk, Yaou, 
and SsuK. But the Sovereigns of the Chmn Dynasty (900 years later), 
to shew their veneration for their predecessors, placed the title again 
after the name, as ripP -X- Woo Wang, " Woo, the king." The work 
entitled fe-2e, when treating of the Shang and Chom Dynasties, adopts 
the following European mode of expression, " the people of Shang," and 
"the people of Choio," which mode of speech is thought to confirm the 
interpretation of the above inscription, "Tlie people of Sin ;" i. e. a vessel 
set apart for invoking a blessing on t/ie people of the stale Sin. 

The writer hitherto has been unable satisfactorily to account for tha I'n- 
variable use Of qp A, (the first character in the inscription,] preceding 
the names of persons, when addressed, as .il-lae, j4-yin, ^-mow, Sec. — does it 
owe its origin to the above inscription, "a person of theiae, Yin, Mam, or 
Sin families" 7 It has not the same import as Mr, with us, for it fonrn 
part of the signature of the lower classes of the people, when they write 
their names. Is it used for mere euphony, that the second sound may 
■trike the ear more forcibly ? 
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at tlie top bLk 



This VeESel meafored in height, eight Chinese incliea s 
its ujntniniiig depth wns seven inches. Its circumferetici 
inches and eight-tenths ; and around the centre four inches and five'tenths. 
Its containing capacity was about an English pint, and it weighed three 
Chinese pounds and twelve ounces. 

In remote antiquity, besides conferring honorary vessels, it wna the 
custom for the Prince to reward the merits of those ministers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves, by inscribing their names and deeds in some public 
record, which record was denominated iHt Tieih. In the above inscrip- 
tion this character is repeated, implying that the name of the individual Ig 
whom the Vessel was presented had often been recorded for ^distinguished 
merit. The first character was the hieroglyphic mode of writing Tll^Sun, 
"a grandson, or descendant;" the two latter --^A 7 Foo-yih. The 
coDipilers of the Po-koo-loo here remark, that ¥{k seems to be the name 
of the family, and Foo, which i« geoeraliy rendered "father," means 
'' hence they read this inscription, "The grandson having re- 
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peatedl; cwued hlmieir to be recorded on acGoimt of ineHtorioue conduct, 
boB had this Venel made for Ml own use when worshipping in the temple of 
his anceoton." They further remark, that it has been shewn under the 
first Vase, that no fewer than four Emperors of this Dynasty took the name 
of 7 YiH, and consequently, at tbb great distance of tiiUe it Qugbt not 
to extite aarprise, if wo are unable to determine to whom it. refers ; al- 
thongh, from the ancient fbrm of the characters, there is not the least 
doubt but thut it is a vessel of tbe Shang Dynasty. 




This Vessel measured in height, eight Chinese inches and nine-tenths ; its 
eontainicg depth was seven inches and six-tentbs ; its circumference at the 
mouth, ni inches and nine-tenths ; round the centre, four inches and one- 
tmUi. It wn^ed four Chinese pounds and eight ounces ; and had the 
above inscription. 

The relief, which is denominated "clouds and thunder," is considered 
extremely chaste. The first tibaracter of -die inscription represents a mis. 
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tion ^B J nH i mwiiii cattng lad driBtdng at &e twe of woifid^ The 
two iMt dianetm aic ^l '^p 7m Xm^ "Aepeopkcf .b«t.*' lite 
kaher of CHiao-TAae, tbe fimader of tlw PjimIj, being odkd Kwn, 
it !■ t u B J e clu red that the people of hie iwtiva dklriet pveKnted Un with 
Ob TcMd, to be placed in tbe temple of bii aneeitan^ and Qmt it wai 
aft«wafd« rcmoTcd to the nrral temple of dw booae of Tby. 




Tliii VtmO, with itt cover, meamred ia hcdght leven ChineM inehei and 
two-tent]if I iti eoat^ing depth wai four inofaee and dz-tenthi ; ita dr- 
enm&reaM, at the neck, three-inchet and leven-tenths; round the centre, 
fbnr inehei. It weighed two Chineae pounds and fifteen ouncCB. The 
aboTS Inecriptioa wai on the cover, as well as on the vessel. 

The Vessel Is supposed to have been made faj 'J^ fib- Tak-eIms, 
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&nd presented to his brother ^r J " YBh-tiitg,* who BDirendered 
the throne to him eboat 1666 B.C. About one hundred years later, there 
was an emperor named nu) 1 Chdno-tiito, who also remgned the 
ihrone to his brother vK ^^ Wbi-jin. It is donbtfiil to which of thora 
two persons the inscription refers. If those princes really transferred the 
throne, as above mentioned, the national designation must hare been con- 
tinned during tbdr lives, for the standard history does not mention the 
later Sovereigns till the death of the former. As the last character is a 
hiert^lyphical form of '^ft Ke, "a fowl," this Vessel should have been 
classed with the ^^ E Vessels. 




This heautiBil Vessel measured in height nine Chinese inches and eight- 



• Dnrins tbg relgo of thU monKcb the erfebiated 
b7 hU SoTtrelgu with imperial pomp. His Majesl 
to HoTBD In honont o[ the mlnlsteT't emlneDt t«1eai 
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tenths ; and its containing depth was eight inches and one-tenth. In cir- 
cumference at the mouth, it measured five inches and six-tenths ; round 
the centre^ seven inches and four-tenths ; and it weighed ten Chinese 
pounds. It had no inscription. This Vessel^ the Pd-hoo-too says, has al- 
ways been considered very beautiful^ and very ancient. That part of the 
relief which forms a circle in the centre^ is considered as represent- 
ing the imaginary 'ng Lung, Dragon^ "the god of rain;'' who is said 
to] ascend and descend in the clouds, which is the Imperial Arms of 
China, and is depicted on our title page, having four legs with claws. 
Its origin is carried back to the time of Ftih-he, (2962 years B. C.) who is 
supposed to have seen it come out of a river in Ho-nan province, and 
was then adopted as the national sandard ; it therefore has existed nearly 
5000 years ! In the United Service Museum, Whitehall, there is an Im. 
perial arms, in brass, about two feet high, with large Chinese Characters 
in the centre (the tortuous Dragon in beautiful relief forming its frame), 
which reads thus. Wan my^ toan, toan wy^ ^^ May the Emperor live ten 
thousand years, ten thousand, ten thousand years I" that is. May the Em- 
peror live for ever and ever. It is this Lang that is yearly honored by 
what is termed the Feaxt qf Lanterns, when almost literally the whole 
male population of the rural districts, and other places, parade the streets, 
each bearing on high a lighted lantern, preceded by bands of music and a 
long Dragon with a large mouth, made of silk, in which are men, who by 
plunging give it numerous ct)ntortions, which afford no small amuse- 
ment. From a short distance, the glare of light, with the wanderings 
of such a body of persons, and the incesant noise of crackers, make it an 
interesting sight. 

The four sides of the Vessel are also said to represent, or to (be in 
honour of, the felicitous bird Hwang,, which appears only at periods of 
great national prosperity. Other parts of the relief, which are described 
in the same fanciful manner, were, in those days, considered admonitory of 
the necessity of decorum and propriety when sacrificing, by not abusing 
the creatures. 
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Thi* Tessel mensured in height five Chinese inches and seven-tendu ; 
its containbg depth, four inches and five-tentha ; its circuniferetice at the 
top, seven inches, and two-tenths. It weighed five Chinese pounds and 
fonrteen ooncea. It had two handles, or ears, as the Chinese term them, 
for omament. This Yeseel is considered very plain, but was used ibr 
sacred purposes. The handle is said to be fonned of the head of an animal 
known for ite greedy appetite : hence its admonitory des^. It had no 
inscription. 
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This VesBel measured Id hdght aix Chinese incliea ; its coDtaioing depth, 
four incbea and sevea-lenths ; its drcnmference at tbe top, «gbt Inches 
and two-tenths ; and around tbe centre, eight inches. It weighed seven 
Chinese pounds and eix ounces; and had two handles, with the inscription 
of f— ' ^^ E-KEu. The ornament on the vessel is called ^J, Joo, 
"breast," of vhich there are b, bimdred and forty-one. There were se- 
veral SoTereigDB of this Dynasty who took the name of E, hut it is conn- 
dered uncertain to whom the inscription alludes. .Ao<;iently, a persoaof 
tbe name of Lb-eikq, of tbe state Lin, obtained a valuable Vase at Shaio- 
yang, with a similar inscription ; and a person named Wang-keab, also 
obtained an ancient Vessel at LS-yeatg, with tbe inscription J ^S ; 
Ting-heu, which greatly resembled the above Vessel in its .form, as well as 
in tbe mode of writing the inscription. The character ^^ Keu, is ibrmed 
of Yu ^S. " with," and ^ Slious, " the band," I. e. " to lift with the 
hand ;" hence some have imagined that tbe inscription indicates the exclu- 
sive use of the Vessel, to be raised or held up when offering the wine. 
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This Vessel measured in height three Chinese inches and five-tenthi ; 
lt» containing depth, two inches itnd nine-tenths; round the centre, fonr 
inches and sts-tentbs. It contained about an English pint, and weighed 
two Chinese pounds, having the above inscription, meaning " Sons and 
grandsons." The second character is considered an unusual form, for be- 
sides that which indicates a. grandion, with reised hands, there is blended 
with it H J^"the sun," forming a compound character. One authority 
sa;s, the two characters intimate that the Vessel should be transmitted 
from sou to grandson — a correct sentiment : and that ' raising the hands to- 
wards the sun, indicates respect dne to a Prince. He that is acquainted 
with the respect due to a Prince, will not be nnacqutunted with the duties that 
are required from a minbter, or son.' The form of tlie characters is 
thought snEGcient to prove that the Vessel belonged to the Shang 
Dynasty. 
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This Vessel meaaured in height four Chinese inches and three-tenths ; its 
containing depth wRa three inches and five-tentha ; its circumference st 
the top, uz inches and three-tenths; round tbe centre, six inches and 
five tenths. It weighed two Chinese pounds and thirteen ounces; with 
the above inscription, which seems to mean a vaiuablt, or preciout E 
Wine VesseL The handles of this Vessel having the form of a tiger's 
head, it has been designated the Tiger-bead Vessel. 

An eminent writer supposes that it was used at one of the rites at which 
the Emperor presided, called Te-ka. The same writer remarks, that 
this Vessel was not ornamented with the tiger's head to remind as 
that that animal came &om the west, but to admonish us to exercise the 
five cardinal virtues, ' Benevoience, Justice, Int^rity, Sincerity, ttnd 
Pntdence.' 
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The above is a apecimeD of thirty-fiTe VesMls ascribed to tius period, 
wblch differ very little in their devices. In the introductory remarks to 
a description of one of them it is said, " Though the Vessel is small, and 
may be oon^dered of little worth, yet being a TteS Vessel, one osed ex- 
elunvely by the nobility, and by the ofGciating officer or Emperor to 
drink out of, when sacrificing, it is a Vessel of rery great importance in 
the national rites." Its service was required when worshipping the God 
of Heaven, and tlie earth, spirits, and genii ; also, on ceremonial visits. 
It was in he^ht about seren Chinese inches. The whole of the series 
have a handle, with eyet thereon, as though looking at the worshipper. 
It must be admitted to be a very elegant Vessel. 
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VESSELS FOR CONTAINING FRAGRANT WINE. 
The Clans denominated g Yew. 




This Vessel including the cover, meaaiired in height," tweWe Chinese 
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inches and four-tenths ; ito containing depth, seven inches and five-tenths • 
the length of the neck, four inches and eight-tenths ; that of the body, eight 
inches and six-tenths ; and the circumference, seven inches and two-tenths. 
It weighed nine Chinese pounds and twelve ounces. The inscription, 
which was engraved on the cover and on the vessel, is by the modems 

written, Jj^ f^ H ^ ^ ^ ^ *^"'*' '*^ Tsoo^y^ paou 
tsun e, " The descendants made this beautiful or valuable Vessel in vene- 
ration of their ancestor Tsoo-yIh.'' From the form of the first ancient 
character, a hand grasping a missile weapon, this Vessel has been denomi- 
nated the C?ie'taaUf **grasping-a-knife Vessel." The Emperor Tsoo-YlfH 
reigned 1406 B.C., and was the sou of Ho-tan-kea ; who, owing to great 
inundations, removed his court to Ho-chung-foo, in Honan province. 
The compilers of the Pd^koo^too here remark, that the ancient forms of 
Sun almost invariably represent it as grasping a weapon, which restricts 
its meaning to that of a son, or grandson. 

It is also stated, that their ancient Emperors, to encourage agriculture, 
held annually a public festival, when, in the presence of their Court and 
Gentry, they handled the plough, and were followed by their nobles. This 
may be something similar to our ancient Plough Monday. On this 
ocoasioH, the monarch was required to take hold of the '^E^ I I Lwari" 
knyh ; and on ofiering wine, to make use of the .^^ He, Vessel. When 
the sacred dance commenced, he raised the -J-* "jA Kan-tsuk banner ; 
for it was considered indispensable that all the public rites should be 
performed with dignity. Those who assisted at the sacrifice had with 
them a knife : may we read a noord ? This is assigned as a reason why 
the first character is holding up a knifey or other weapon. The ancient 
work Le-he states, that the ^^ usage while dividing the sacrifice, required 
that the arm should be bared." 

From the relief and form of the characters, there can be no doubt, say 
the Compilers, but that the Vessel is very ancient, and was the first of this 

kind of vessels. 



H 
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This Vessel, including the cover, measured in beight, eleven Chlneie 
incbea and Bu.tenths, ito containing depth waa teren inchea and fiTfc 
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tenths; its cireumference, at tbe neck, four incLes and four-tenths, and at 
the centre, seven inches and three-teutlis. It held about two English 
quarta, and weighed fifteen Chinese pounds and six ounces. In the relieti 
it is said, may be traced the forms of the fabulous birds Hwang and Fwng, 
which are frequently spoken of in this and the preceding Dynasty. Their 
appearance indicated great national prosperity ; and the Vessel is supposed 
to have been used on occasions of nBlional rejoicings, particularly aa tliia 
device waa frequently employed for similar purposes during the Ckow 
Dynasty. 




This Vessel, exclusive of its cover, measured nine Chinese inches and 
three-tenths in height ; and its containing depth seven inches and five- 
tenthd. The circumference, at the neck, was four inches and five-tenths ; 
and at the centre, seven inches and one-tenth : from the neck downwards, 
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it was eight inches. It was capable of containing about three English 
pints, but weighed only thirteen Chinese ounces. The first character of 
tiie inscription is IfjK '^^^f grasping a staff with the right hand, and & 
kind of pronged halbert with the left. The import of the characters is» 
<< The grandson of Tsoo-tsin made, or caused to be made, this precious 
Vessel to be used in the temple he had erected to his ancestors/' The 
fourteenth Emperor of the Chaw Dynasty was called Ijlfl ^^t* Tsoo-tsin 
(about 1480 B. C), and his brother i^ BB YUh-kba. They were sons 
of the Emperor ttH 7 Tsoo-y!h ; and the latter was father to Wfj 1 
Tsoo-TiNG. From the form of the first character, it is presumed that the 
Vessel was used at military feasts. 

The Emperor Shum, on being called to rule over the empire (2l60 B.C.)> 
caused an ensign of royalty to be placed at the entrance of his palace, and 
was attended by a band of musicians ; which usage was continued by his 
descendants. Flags were also anciently considered necessary at dances, 
and especially on all public rejoicings. They were borne in the hand in 
religious processions, and when worshipping at different altars ; hence it 
has been thought more than probable, that the staff in the right hand of 
the first character of the inscription should be understood as being a stan- 
dard. 

On Tsoo-ySh, Shunts successor, ascending the throne, commotion 
generally prevailed ; but it was happily subdued before the close of his 
reign. It is therefore conjectured that this Vessel was made in commemo- 
ration of hia mild government. 
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This VeMel w h m red n b gbt^ thirteen Chinese inches ; 

its Fontain ng dep h was x in hes and q b ; ita crrcumference 

at the nekheehad dh n n inches j it neighed 

ten Chineie pound and b« n nn b had two ears and an arched 
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handle. The re»el and cover had the hieroglyphic representation of a rhi- 
noeetvi. There is a passage in the Zun-jm, which says, " A tiger and a 
rhinoceros, on escaping from confinement, are known not to be docile 
wdmals, but destroyers of mankind," The andent*, at an early period, 
used a cnp made of the horn of a rhinoceros to drink oat of, as a forfeit 
or pnnishmenL The Sk^-king, in denonnoing the crimes of one of, the 
ancient ministers, says, " Oive him (the transgressor) a rhinoceros' cnp !" 
It is |>resumed, from the vessel having the abore inscription, that it was 
bitended to he admonitory, which seems confirmed by its having the 
Haou-teen device both on the handle and body of the vessel, which has 
already been eiplained. On the cover two heads of an animal may be 
traced, and one also on the handle, which ue said to be the heads of the 
rhiooceioses. 




This Vessel, including the 



height, seven Chinese 
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inches and three-tenths ; its containing depth was five inchei and three- 
tcnlha ; its circumference at the neck, two inches and one-tenth ; and round 
the centre four inches ; it weighed two Chinese pounds and twelve onnoea, 
and had two ears or handles. 







The inscription reads thus:—" The king, Tino-tszb, on Ping-kek 
day, gave this valuable Vessel to be used when worshipping Iiis brother's 
manes, on the nineteenth evening of the month, being the ninth year of 
his reign. May he experience ages of felicity !" The last character is 
net understood, though supposed to mean A'oou, " high, lofty." 

It is not knovrn to whom this inscription alludes. The Sovereigns of the 
Hftx and Chow Dynasties were styled Wang, or kings ; while those of the 
Bhang DyxaMy, uf which we are treating, did not make use of any title, but 
blending some assumeit name with the name of the day on which they 
ascended ihe throne, it become their designation. Sze, " a year," the last 
character but three, aifords good data to calculate on, aa to the period when 
the Vessel was made, for during the time of the ancient worthies Yaou, 
and Shdn, the year was expressed by ST? ?iae; during the ifea Dynasty 
by T^R Say; and the Shang Dynasty by iJP Sse ; hence, from their 
mode of writing the word year, little doubt can be entertained but that 
this Vessel belonged to this period, for the C/iom Sovereigns (tlie following 
Dynasty) adopted £E, Niai, for the year, which has been continued to 
the present day:. 
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This Vessel, including its cover, measured in height ten Cbinece incbc* ; 
its containing depth seven inches and five-tentiis; the circnAference of 
its neck three inches and five-tenthg ; its breadth two inchet and mx- 
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tenths ; the length of the body six inches and seven-tenths ; its circum- 
ference five inches and four-tenths. It contained two quarts, and weighed 
seven Chinese pounds and five ounces ; it had two ears and a handle, with 
the above inscription on the vessel and cover. The first character is 
formed of three arrows stuck in a kind of stand, the other three are Pei 
foo Sin. The Shoo-king records, that the Sovereign of Ping made Duke 
Wan^, of the state Siny a present of a vessel for containing fragrant 
wine, a bow, and one hundred arrows made of the Tung wood; also a 
bow made of the Lew wood, with one hundred arrows, which kind of 
arrows were highly esteemed in those days. The first character is 
thought to be hieroglyphical of the three presents. The Vessel is stated 
to have been preserved by the family, in remembrance of the munificence 
of the Prince who bestowed it. 

The compilers of the Po'koo-too in their discussions on the above 
inscription, remark, '^ One produced two, two produced three, and three 
produced all thing* J' Three, therefore, is a perfect number ; the same 
remark may apply to all odd numbers, as ^v^y ^ seven, nine, as they 
cannot be divided into two equal parts. There is something remarkable 
in the words, ' that " Three produced dU tkingsy-^oes it convey an indis- 
tinct idea of the Trinity V The Budhists, who are of modern date in China, 
use the term, '^ The three Precious Ones,'^ — the Deity that has ruled, the 
ruling Deity, and the Deity that shall rule. The Taou Sect have also 
their " Three Pure Ones." The number three has many other associations, 
as " The three Bonds," a Prince and minister, father and son, husband and 
wife ; *' The three Superintendents," the treasurer, judge, and collector of 
customs ; and '^ The three Powers," Heaven, Earth, and Man, ke. 
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This Vessel measured in height, eight Chinese inches ; its eontainiDg 
depth was four inches and nine-tentha ; its circumference, at the neck, four 
inchea and three-tenths ; and round the centre, seTen inches. It weighed 
five Chineae ponndB and nine ounces. At each side was attached a drop, 
which answered the purpose of a handle, having the ancient character oO 
T'Cen, " field, or land," on it. The device is conaiderefl ingenious and 
chaste, and is much admired hy the modems. It is supposed tliat this 
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Veeael, the only one of the pattern which appeara to have been preserved, 
was set apart for presenting thank-offeringa for an abundant harvest. 




This Vessel measured in height seven Chinese inches and eight-tenths ; 
its containing depth six inches and seven-tenths ; its circumference at the 
mouth four inches and flve-tenths ; round the centre seven inches and six- 
tenths. It weighed eight Chinese pounds and four ounces, having the 
above inscription. The Hrst character represents a person brandieliing a 
lance or spear in each hand. Spears were anciently, and are now, carried 
in religious processions, and form a part of the furniture of the temple. 
In antiquity, both civil and military officers of government, as well as 
the people, were required to be expert in the use of the spear. From 
among such as excelled in this exercise, it is said, kings were chosen, 
and by it they retained possession of their state. It is recorded, that 
in honour of the epear, a piece of sacred music was composed for the use 
of the temple, and that this Vessel, which is supposed to have contained 
sweet wine, was used on such occasions. The same authority remarks 
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that Kwei, the last character of the inscription, here signifies ^^1^ PaaUf 
^^ to recompense ;" and that as Ching-tang, the founder of this Dynasty> 
acquired the empire by the spear, it is thought that his son had this Vessel 
made in honour of him. 



Note, — While the preceding paper introduces the Reader to an acquaint- 
ance with the ancient usages and rites of the Chinese, during their early 
history, it cannot hare escaped his notice, that the embellishments of 
the Vessels, if not elegant, are always chaste, and, as it has been shown, 
were admonitory. Regretting, as we must, their ignorance of God's Word, it 
is pleasing, in the midst of great darkness, to see the happy effects of the 
correct principle oi filial duty, or reverence for parents — respect for the 
elders of the sune family — and for those who hold important situations. 
This principle, or doctrine, was doubtless held by FGh-hb, and his imme- 
diate descendants ; but Confucius embodied i^ and caused it to 5e, as 
they say, a blessing to ten thousand ages. We wonder not, therefore^ 
that so many Vessels should have had the character Tsze, a ''son,'' 
and Suny a ''grandson," as well as the many significant devices by way 
of ornament, nor the almost invariable attendant, the all^seeing eye, en- 
graved on them, implying the inevitable consequences of impiety. 

We conclude our remarks with the following stanza from the She^kingy 

which is sung by boys, dressed as woodland Naiads, at the L^h-ming feast, 

a banquet given by the Governor of the province, attended by the high 

officers, both civil and military, to those who obtain the literary Keu-jin 

degree, — 

" Hark ! to the cry of the bleating deer, 

• While feeding on the deeert herb ! 

Here we have honoured guests, 

Sound the drum, the harp, the reed, 

Blow the cheerful hwang. 

For here is a plenteous store. 

O ! ye men that love me. 

Show me the great path of Vietite !" 

Thohb' Chinese Courtship , page 161. 
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A MIRROR OF THE TANG DYNASTY. 




The above Diagram repreaenU the reverse aide of a polished steel mirror. 
The centre represents the sun ; the four animals around it are four of 
the Planets. The neit circle contains the Pa-hwa, or FCh-hk's Eight 
Diagrams, by which he and his followers attempt to account for all the 
changes and tranamutations which take place in nature. The outer circle 
represents the twelve signs of the CluDe«e Zodiac, with their names, and 
the time of their rising. 
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